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I felt that such methods were comparatively rare with
us, and was moved to some admiration.

But to return to my private school: we were made
to learn a good deal of poetry by heart, without much
explanation, and I find, as most people do, that
poetry acquired early has a way of sticking in the
mind. To hear saying lessons, or repetition, is for
a schoolmaster one of the most loathsome of tasks,
and I am afraid that the weakness of human nature
tends to abbreviate it as much as possible, but I am
sure that this is a pity. Poetry, often not appreci-
ated at the time, is an everlasting possession, and,
like Wordsworth's daffodils, can fill the heart with
unexpected pleasure many years after the first,
almost unconscious, acquaintance with it was made.
I still vividly remember some of the poetry I learnt
before I was fourteen: but, curiously enough, my
most vivid recollection is not of anything I had to
learn by heart, but of a book read to us on Sunday
evenings one term when infection kept us away from
the village church. It was about the eleventh
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews to which it
applied the fine phrase, " the Westminster Abbey of
the Saints/' I came across the book years afterwards
and saw little else in it, and I only chronicle the small
incident as a testimony to the power of a phrase.
Like many other Englishmen, I feel an enduring
gratitude to my private school, and can testify to its
permanent influence on my life.

Preparatory schools have changed much since my
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